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The purpose of this study was to develop a data base 
concerning the home background of Puerto Rican pupils as it relates 
to present and potential educational progress. Specif icallyt the 
study was designed to secure and summariEe systematic data concerning 
the following factors s (1) the educational level of the parents and 
their educational aspirations and expectations for their children; 
(2) the occupational level of th^ parents and their occupational 
aspirations for their childreni (3) the parents" geographical origin 
and orientation; (4) the language proficiency and' dominance of key 
family members with regard to Spanish and English; (5) the parents* 
attitudes toward bilingualism and bilingual/bicultural education; and 
(6) the parents' interest in education in general. The subjects of 
the study were 218 Puerto Rican families having children in the 
public schools of two large cities in Connecticut, The instrument 
utilized was a structured interview schedule developed by the author 
for the purpose of the study. The instrument^ available in parallel 
English and Spanish forms^ consists of 47 items dealing with parental 
perceptions and family background factors relating to the education 
of Spanish^speaking students. The instrument was administered on an 
individual basis in home interviews condrcted by a team of bilingual 
e due a tors, (Author /JM) 
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The Spanlah-speaklng school population in Connecticut has more than 
doubled in tha pait five years, ^ The ovawhalming majority of thesa pu- 
pils are Puerto RiGan, thair familiei. having migrated to the urban areas of 
the StaCa, Tha growth rate in the numbar of these Spanish-speaking stu« 
dcjnts is^projected to continua unabatad, 2 

There are indications that the Spanish^speaklng school population faces 
the same barriers in Connacticut as Coleman at al* ^ ravaaled that they faced 
on the national level* The Colaman Report, \^hich might better have been en- 
titled "Inequaltty of Educational Opportunity" for Spanish-speaking pupils 

In the U.S,^ revealsd that Puerto P'^^an pupils ranked generally lower in 
t 

educational enrollment^ self '^concept , and varbal ability than virtually every 
other ethnic group* Eirkel and Greene found that a sample of Puerto Rican 
firit^graders in Connecticut scorad even lower in verbal ability, although 

markedly higher in non-verbal abilityj than all ethnic groups in Coleman's 

19 - - 
nationol study, Zlrkel and Moses found the self^concept level of a sa.Tiple 

of Puerto Rican youngsters in the elementary schools of a large Connecticut 

city to be significantly below shat of both their white and black classmates* 

Finallyi the "dropout'' ratu of P.^aruo Rican pupils reported to be the 

highest of any athnic group in the State. ^ 

There is some evidence that chase depressed levels of educatiunal achieve 

ments self-concept, and ^nvollna-.. may ha remediable by adopcing a bilingual/ 

bicultural approach to i^i^uruction, which uses these pupils- native language 
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and culture as an asset rather than a disadventaga to schD.ibl succesa. The 
Puerto Rican pupils in Zlrkel and Greene's study 18 gcorid higher on the ' 
.Spanish form than on the EngUsh form of the measure: uied as the criterion 
of school ability. In a subsequent study, Zlrkel ^^^-found that a bilingual 
program j which 'provided the majar part of subject r^/atter instruction in Spa- 
nish as well as aurfll-oral lessons in EngUsh as a Second Language, provid- 
ed pronitslng rusults wi Lli respt'ct to the acadeniic abilitios and self-concepe 
of Puerto Rican pupils In the prlniary grades in Connecticut. 

The planning as well as the progress o£ bilingual programs of educa- 
tional interventian are based upon an improved Interrelationship between 
the home and the school. The number of enipirical efforti'. encoinpasssing the 
family, the basic unit of Puerto Rican life, in relation to the schooi, a' 
basic unit of the mainland social system, has been mintoial. In a study based 
on Puerto Rican families in New Jersay, Hldalso 9 pointed out that '"Puerto 
Ricans represent a unique constellation of factors that demand a tailor- 
made approach if these needs are tc he met." 

Leading rus^orchers 8,11,15 j,,^^.^ stressed the need for sociolinguls tic 
surveys as the basis foe the develG-...3nt of bilingual programs.' Although 
not intended as the needs nssessmcnt for a specific progranij Fishman'a 
study 7 of Puerto Ricans In the New York metropolitan area serves as a fruit- 
ful lesson in muthodology . Th. . -..-iiiins amonj; schoolmen and scholars a 
vital need for specific information regarding the parental percflpcions and 
family background of Puerto Rlcen pupils relating to the direction, degree, 
and details of the emerging bilingual education programs. The relevance 
and responsiveness of such programs rpond upon the specificity and accuracy 
of such data. 

The purpose of this study was -o develop a data base concerning uho 
home background of Puorco Uicnn pu;, :.s as it rclctes to present and po- 
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tenta^i educational prosreis. Specifically, the study was designed to se- 
cure and summariza systomatic data cQncernins the following factorsi 

1) the edueationol leval of the parents and their educational 
aspirations and expectations for their children 

2) the occupational level of the parents and their occupational 
aspirations for their children 

3) the parents* geogrsphical origin and orientation 

4) the Innguage proficiency and dominance of key family members 
with regard to Spanir.h and Engliah 

5) the parents' attitude toward blllnguallsni and blllngual/blcul- 
tural education 

6X the pare, its ^ interest In education In general 
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l-IETHOD 
Sub lec ts \^ 

Tho subjects ofN^he study consisted of 218 Puerto Rtcan families having 
children In the public ^hoolc of two large cities in Connecticut. Bilin- 
gual education programs weW being initiated lu both cities at the time of 
the study^ The names and adArassea of these families were obtained from 
the school records in an effor^-.^o reflect a crogs-sectlon of the Puerto 
Rlcan population of the respiictivcXeities . 



\ 



Instrufnent 

The instrument utilized was a scrucV,urad Interview schedule developed 
by the author for the purpose of tho stud>^ The Instrument, available In 
parallel EnBllsh and Spanish forms, conslsts\f 47 Ic-m dealing with parent- 
al perceptions and family background factors ro\«ting to the education of 
Spanish-speaking students (scc: Appendix). 

■ Besides the various individual items, the instr^.ent Includes modified 
versions of two other Instruments: 
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Hoffman's Bllln.^ual BackgrQiind Schedule and Mosley's Attitude Toward Bllln 
jguallsm Scale . Hoffman developed and validated his schedule to determine 
the degree of language dominance in the home environraints of students whose 
mother tongue was not English, It has been used eKtensively in studies 
involving bilingual children, 3*12,13 authors ntada the following re- 

visions In Hoffman -s original instrunient to secure more valid results for 
the purpose of this study: 

1) elimination of items that depend upon literacy 

2) updating of media (e.g., television substituted for lectures) 

3) modification of item orientation so as to be administered dlreet* 
iy to the family rather than only to the child 

Similarly, Mcsley's scale was revised to be mora appropriate and appli- 
cable to the population sample of this study substituting -^Puerto Elcan** 
for the original "Mexican^American" orientation and, then^ by reanalyzing 
itemi so as to select them in terms of their^ relationship to the total score, 

Proceduj'e 

The Instrument was administered on an Individual basis in honie inter- 
views conducted by a team of bilingual (Spanish/EngljVil) educators, The ma* 

jorlty of the Interviewdrs were Puerto Rican- H^i parents interviewed were 

/ 

given their choice as to tha language of the interview* 

The interviewers were trained in a group orientation session prior to 
data collection. Clarity and uniformity in administering the instrument were 
emphasised. The interviewers vr^re directed to interview at least orM adult 
responsible for the child's upbringing, and- to encourage the presence of other 
family members. If such a^. adult was not at home or had moved, the interviewer 
was instructed to tn' " follow-up measures to subsequently contact and arrange 
to intcrviaw the parent. In the items which referred to only one child^ 
thfe parent was askod to baso hit /her responses on the child whose name was' 



originally selected in the sample selected. However, responses relaCing to 
children In parochial, private, and pos c-secondary achoDls as well as chose 
not in school ware eUeitod in the more global family items. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

An Itrm-by-item tabulfltlon of the reaults is given along with a copy 
of the English form of the instrument in the Appendix, One of the follow- 
ing sets of sumniarizing statistics is given for each item, according to 
appropriateness 2 

1) mean (x) , standard deviation (j) , number of respondents (n) 

2) number of respondents (n) ,. porcentaga of those responding (%) 
A general analysis and discussion of the results is given below in 

terms of the principal categories of the investigation: 

- educational and occupational level and aspirations 

- geographical origin and crier, tation 

- language proficioncy and domlnanca 

t 

- attitudes cowards bilinguaiism and bilingual education 

- interest in educatior, in general 

The items of the instrument which ar^ summ...taed In each category are enu- 
merated within parentheses In a^ch ; .L_iJ.ng. 

The structured port of each interview avaraged slightly moro than three- 
nuarters of an hour, aithough the incarvtewers were encouraged to informally 
interact with the family beyond the scope of the inscrument. Mothers were 
involved in over 85 per cent of the Interviews. The difference may have 
boon due to the afternoon hours of most, of the interviews. An adult res- 
ponsible for the child's upbringing otht:r than the mother or the father was 



involved in i<bout onft-tcath of the interviews. The parents opted for Spa- 
ntsh rather than EngUsh for che interview In almost all of the cases. This 
elfiar-cut tendency toward Spanish in the homH was reflected in more formal 
indications in the incervlew data (e.g., see results of items 12-20). 

. Educational nnd pccupnelonal Level nnd Aspiration (Iteffs 1-5) 

The pDrents intorviftwad had a ralatively low level of formal educacion; 
yet chair educational aiplrations for their children were compara&le to these 
of Che middle-clasi mainland population. Fathers hai attained. An the aver- 
age slightly less than a siKth grade education and mother slightly more than 
a fifth grade tducatlon. When astted why they had terminated their formal 
schooling, the majority responded that a lack of economic resources had been 
the overriding factor. Early termination of schooling appeared both ne- 
cessairy and normal for the predominant proportion of the parents. Their 
children approximately reflected the range of grades in elementary education. 
The eldest siblings had already surpassed thair parents in years of formal 
schooling. 

/ 

Despice their low level of aducationfi-. attainment, che parents expresMd 
high level of educational aspirations and axpaccacions for their childrmi^ 
A majority of the parents (53.9 per cent) realiscically aspired for t){fe ' 
children Co complete at least four y ^ of college. Only one parent as- 
pired for their child to com? ,cc lass than a high school cducacion. Thus, 
in the face of obvioua socio-uconoi;.lc and cuUurdi-UngulsCic bflrriers, .these 
parents reflected the AmBrican Dream of success through .iducatlon. They 
seemed to desire a level of adu.jcional progruss for choir children com- 
Pc';rflble to that of the middlo-clasfi ■ ainland popula/ion. 

. In contrast, only a amfiU = (16.1 p^enc) expected their chil- 

dren to complete a coUsge od..,.. Yet, ^r threa quarters of che parents 
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(76 per cent) ept'pected thair children to at least finish high school. In 
short, It scf/rTied that Puarto Riaan parents want the beic and most education 
for their/ chi Idren but recognize that there are real obstacles blocking the 
revalidation of their hopes. The children may share this sense of frustrs- 
tlop'. and disillusionment* One interviewer, for exsniple, reported asking 

fifeveral students if thoy hoped to continue their education beyond high 

/ 

r 

school, "In every ca.^ii'' she stated , "the reply consisted of a shrugging 

of the shoulders and a soft spoken 'I don't hnow*'" The tragic disperity 

between these peoples' scholastic ideals and the reality they face demands 

the attention and action of niainland educators. 

The parents' prevailing attitude In Cerms of educational aspirations 

was similarly reflected in terms of economic aspirations! The mean oc*- 

cupational level of the parents was within the lowest socio-economic level 
16 

of Warner ■$ revised scale. Yet, the overwhelming majority aspired 
for a middle*class occupational status for their children* I was paren* 
thetically found that in spite of the supposed English requirements In the 
economic domain a fairly substantial (22 to 37 per cent) proportion of the 
parents used Spanish as the principal language at their Job, However , 
this finding must remain inconclusive due to the small response to this 
item* 

Gej^^raphical Origin and Orien cation (Iteim^_ 6*j_j^ 

The responses to the items dealing with the geographic orlglni resi- 
dence, and aspirations of the family all revealed the prosclmity of Puerto 
Rico in the "liffi space'* of the parants. This geographic orientation seemed 
to reflect ar underlying socio-cultural orientation to retain and maintain 
their c^nnaction with their athnlc roots. Virtually all of the parents 
(99*4 per cent of th^ fathers and 99.5 per cent of the mothers) indicated 
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that they were born in Puerto Rico. In t^oncrast, almost a third (30*9 per 
cent) of their children were born on the yiiinland. Similarly, a majority 
of the parencs (59.0 per cent of the fathers and 58*7 per eent of the mo- 
thers)' were born in a rural area, whereas a majority of their chlldten 
(70*6 per cent) were born in an urban setting- This difference is ap* 
parently fittributable to the niigratory cuobility of ^he families from rural 
agricultural settings to and through industrialized metropolitan areas / 
like San Juan, New York and Hartford. Thus ^ these children find them* 
selves in a social and familial milieu in transition. 

The niecin length of residence of the parents In the city where they 
were interviewed was less than ten years. The fathers average a slightly 
longer period of local residence (9,2 years) than the mothiars (8*3 years)* 
The children had ^ on the averages resided locally for almost five years j 
which surpassed their mean number of years of schoolingp Despite the seem- 
liig stability in local residency j the >nterviawers reported encountering 
evidence of rather marked tnobility of Puerto Rlcan families within each 
city* Housing seemed to be the key to this lntra*clty movement* 

The great majority (90,0 per cent) of the parents aspired to eventual- 
ly return to Puerto RicOj and an even greater majority (78.9 per cent) had 
such aspirations for their children. The failure of the item to specify 
the circumstances of the return to Puerto Rico (e.g,, when, for how long^ 
and for what reason) precludes conclusive interpretations. For example, 
some parents may wish for their children to return for a brief vacation in 
Puerto Rico some day; others, for their children to return there for a 
more formative experience | like schooling; and others may desire Co return 
with them permanently as soon canomically feasible. 

The parents indicaUed membership in an average of far less than one 
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organiEflClon per ffmily. This low level of o "ganizatlonal affiHation may 
be indicative of the SGnsc of aliunotion, atiOinUis and apathy which Puerto 
Ricans seem to suffer within the mainland's sonio-poliCiciil milieu. This 
lack of partlelpation may be due to the island's culLural tradition in ad« 
ditlon to the linguistic, «aconomic, an J ethnic barriers encountered on the 
mainland. That is, sorr^ writers h^ive ps)lrried to the Puerto Rican's his- 
.torliral tradition of '^inRuJvirismo " as reflected in their isolation from 
social institutions. For ^Kamplaj Puerto Ricans have been characteriEed 
as having faith in paternalistic political leaders and leaving education 
to the professionals. On the other hand, the eKtent of the responses to 
this item may have been limited somewhat due t^ the fact that it required 
recall rather than recogtiition or summarisation. 

Language Proficiency and Porninance (Items 10^20)_ 

The measures of language proficiency and dominance indicated gen - 
erally strong self^rated skills in Spanish and relatively limited abill*' 
ties in English »for the parents, T hildren's ratings revealed a 
greater tendency toward bllingunlisL , favoring Spanish in oral sW.lls 
and English in written skills* 

When asked to rate themselves in terms of their English skills (un^' 
derstandingj speaking 3 reading , and writing) the fathers displayed consist 
tently higher ratings than their spouses in oral and v;ritten abilities. . 
Howcveri the children were rated as surpassing both their fathers and 
mothers on all four skills in English, All of the mean English profl* 
cicncy ratings clustered around the lower- to*middle range of the l-to-5 
Likart-'type scale. Thus ^ neither the children nor the parents attained 
a level of handling English "pretty wellj" much less "eMcellently^" in 
their own estiniation. 
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Parents rated themseLves considerably higher in Spanish than in Eng- 
lish skills. The fathers and mochers emerged with identically high rat- ■ 
ings (4,3) for oral skills in Spanish, With respect to writLen skills 
in Spanishi cha fathers had highor ratings ^ , perhaps reflecting chair 
somewhat highar level of schooling. The parents- mean Spanish profi* 
ciency ratings clustered around the upptr-middla range of the l-to-5 
scale, surpassing rather than overlapping their English scores. In con- 
trastj children were consistently rated below their parents in Spanish 
skills, particularly in reading and writing* The differential locale 
as well as length of schooling seemed to be reflected in these ratings. 
The consistent overall trend of the proficiency ratings across the 
four skills was in the expected direction, providing evidence of the con- 
struct validity of the scale | which was devised by the author. Linguists 
are generally in agriiement that the order of language proficiency is as 
follows: understanding, speaking, readingi writing* 

Horeover, the ralacive ratings of the parents and children seemed 
t 

to indicate a gradual movement toward English^ reflecting the length of 
mainland residence and schooling. Whether this process will lead to 
assimilation, a linguistic limbo, i rridentism, or full bilinguallsm and 
biculturalism depends upon several factors, including the educational . 
experience provided to these people. 

An overall rating of the children's usage of Spanish and English 
with their peers outside of the classroom indicated a slight to moder* 
ate Spanish dominance. Mora specific wording to localiae the domain 
to the neighborhood (cf, the school and home conteKCs) would have per- 
mltted more .clear-cut conclusions. As it is^ the roCnrence to ''outside 

i 

of class-- in item 11 may be inlaipreted as still within the English- - 



Qriented domain of the school 

. . Altheugh thi proficiency ratings in each langiiage and the usage 
■ ratings across languages seemed to reflect an overall Spanish yomlnance, 
particularly for the parents, the specific ?neasures of language domi- 
ngnce included in the insnrumant yielded more cliract and accurate re- = 
iulti* This study employed two measures of language dominance* a re*- 
visGd version of Hoffman '3 Bilingual Background Schedule and a direct 
rating scale constructed by the author. Both measures Indicated a de- 
finite degree of Spanish dominanca in the home environment. 

The Hoffman instrument yields an overall score between 0 and 40 in 
proportion to the extent of Spanish usage In the home environment, A 
aeore of 0 indicates that Span:Lsh is "NEVER'* used In the home and Implies 
in such a situation that| instead, thy family la exposed entirely to 
Engllih ii. the home, Convetsely, a score of 40 indicates that Spanish 
"ALWAVS" the language of interaction and expo sure in the family en* 
vironmenc. Scores of 10, 20, and 30 indicate points on the continuum ' 
corresponding to average answers of *-SOhffiTIMES^'\ "OFTEN," and *1<0STLYj " 
respectively. 

The overall mean for the 218 families surveyed was 24,80, indicating 
that Spanish was used on an average between '-OFTEN" and *140STLY" in the 
family backgrgund of the child, Thus^ the results of the Hoffman sche- 
dule revealed a family context of conclualve but not eKcluaive Spanan 
dominance for the children selected for this stuly . 

The dominance rating scale is a more direct measure than the Hoffman 
schedule. It clearly delineates and deserib|es a l«to-5 Qpntinuuni measur* 
Ing ability in Spanish relative to ability in English, The midpoint on 
tho scalej a rating of 3, indlcatci n balance bctv^een the two languagei. 
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The requescc*' ratings were limited to the aural-oral skills (vIe,, undar- 
.standing and speaking) ^ since they constitute the basis for bilingualtem 
and sincu racings for the reading-and writing skills are more subject to 
the obscuring effect of difCerential educational opportunities * Thus, 
literacy was eliminalied in both measures as a probably intervening variable, 
and doaiinance was defined within the context of oral language abi littes. 

The results in the dominance ra ting scale eonfirraed the clear-cut 
Spanish dominance of both parents. The mothers reflected an even stronger 
Spanish dominance than the fathers , apparently due to their lower ratings 
in aural-oral proficiency in English as indicated in item 10, The mothers 
rated themselves as understanding and speaking Spanish much better than 
English j whereas fathers were rated as understanding and speaking Spaniah 
^ somewhat better than English, The children were rated as having less 
pronounced but still prevailing Spanish dominance. Their ratings approached 
the point of bilingual balancei but still were in the direcdpn of Spanish 
dominance* Although not included/ their reading and writing might be ex* 
pected to be in the direction of English reflecting the children 's profi- 
ciency ratings and their predominantly English-medium education* Their 
overall aural^oral Spanish dominance might better be used as a vehicle 
rather than obstacle to learning (e,g,^ reading) by educational opportuni- 
ties in Spanish to bridge the gap to scholastic success , 

Attitude Toward Bilin^,ua lism and Biiinfiua 1/Bicultural Education T terns (21*^^4) 
The various measures of parental attitudes toward bilingualism and 

bilingual/bicurtural education revealed an overwhelming majority of the 

parents to be clearly in fav^or of both. 

The revtsed version of Naolgy's Attitude Tnwnrd Bili ngua lism Scale 

yields a score betwocin 1 (nen^tiv..) to 5 (positive). This score i^ an 
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avcrage of the responses to 20 items designad to measure one's attitude 
toward Spanish-EngUsh tilingualism for Puerto Rican and "Anglo*' pupili. 
Some teams are stated negativelyi so as to prevent "response set," or 
transferring the iame answeres from the first itemi to the others* The 
mean score of the parents responding wai 4*37- Thui, the respondents 
revealed themselves to be ^^ery strongly in favor of Spanidi^English bi- 
llngualiSQ for Puerto Ricans as well as for other Atnericans* One inter- 
viewer npted that such an attitude was not surprising given the cultural 
orientation of the hispanic sayingf "un hombre que habla dos Idiomas 
vale por dos'' ^a man that speaks two languages is worth two men[J , 

Items Al and 42 relate the issue of Spanlih-English bilingualism 
niOre ^Irectiy to the education of Puerto Rican pupils. When asked to 
choose between Spanish and English as a goal of education, the overwhelnilng 
majority of the parents responding opted for the equal importance of the 
two languages in terms of literacy (89.4%) as well as oral (90.7%) skills* 
A much lesser proportion chose English (7.9% to 7.4%) or Spanish (1.4% 
to 3.7%) alon# as the preferable end of inscructlon. One interviewer 
reported a concerned parentis statement which dramatically illustrates 
these statistics i 

My children are Puerto Rtcans, They should learn English 
because they live in this country where they need It; but 
they should also continue learning Spanish so they don't 
forget they are Puerto Ricans , 

Bilingual education involves the use of Spanish and English as means 
as well as ends of instruction. Moreover ^ It necessitates Instruction in 
the native as well as second culture of the pupils so as to be btcultural 
as wari as bilingual* An overwhelming majority (88,8%) of the parents 
reiponding Cavor^id bllinounl inKuruyLlQn fo:^- their own children and a 
Virtually unanimous proportion (98.6%) affirmed the value of including 
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Puerto Ricnn history and culture in the school curriculum. 

Further research involving English- as veil as Spanish-speaking 
parents and involving more detailed items would be worthwhile. Mean- 
while educational ef factiveness awaits closure between the desires of 
Puerto Rican parents and the ^ucational opportunities for their children. 

Interest Tn Education (Itonis ^5-47 ) 

Kie -parcmts revealed a keen interest in education despite the so- 
ciQ-eeononiic and Unguis tic barriers to equal and equitable opportunities 
for them and their children. They visited an average of three times 
during the school year, a high figure relative to their pressing socio* 
economic problems and the lack of Spanlsh^speaking teachers and adminis- 
trators in the schools. More specific questions as to reasons and re* 
suits of their visits would be further enlightening. 

That almost half of the children watched "Sesame St." in spite of 
the probable limited number of UliF-equipped televisions in the homes 
also tends to indicate a reinforcement of the importance of education in 
the home. The fatlure to ascertain the exac^ extant of the television 
sets and television channels available in the home for this program pre- 
cludes more specific interpretation of those results. 

A more direct indication of the parents' Interest can be seen In the 
results of the last item. Over 70 par cent, of the parents responding 
professed an interest in continuing their education. 

Subsequent Information obtained from a aubsample of the affirmative 
respondents revealed the strong Interest areas to include language courses 

(Spanish as well as Enslish) , high school equivalency preparation and 

/ 

sewing. Evening classos during the first part of the week were deemed as 
Che iiiosc convenient time for attending such clnflsas. 
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Despite what raay seem to some as a plethora of adult adueacion oppor- 
tunities in public school and manpower training programs, a minimal pro- 
portion of the raspondents indicated that they werft presently enrolled in 
educational programs. The difference between the number of interested 
parcints and the number actually enrolled may be due to the lack of 'programs 
specifically tailored to the^ Unguis tic and cultural background of the 
P.uerto Rican .communtty* For example^ of the parents indicating and then 
specifying a preference in the final itenij a majority preferred a Spanish 
or Puerto Rican Instructor, Perhaps a bi Itngual/bicultural approach 
rnay prove worthwhile for the education of Puerto Rican parents as well as 
for that of their children, ^ 

The interest in education of these people must be measured in the 
conteKt of their living conditions* The interviewers concluded that 
sheer survival had to take priority over all other concerns in the circum- 
stances that they witnessed* Emm is a picture painted by two of the in* 
terviewers in their reports. , j i h-'i ' ' ' 

It was frightening to see the conditlona^ in which these 
families lived. The outside of the buildings were dirty 
and the interiors dark* The paint on the walls was flaked^ 
the stairways dimly lit and rank-smelllngs the windows brok^ 
en^ the roofs leaky^ the walls warped with ratholes, and the 
furniture old and rickety. In short, it was a very dif- 
ferent atmosphere to chat which these families had in Puerto 
Rico. . 
However, the Importance assuiTied by education in the household still showed 
through this dark and deprassing atmosphere. One interviewer noted that 
a few of the ffimilies rcfb.;tcd suspicion in , reacting to her appearance at 
their doors, "However i" she riportedj "as soon as it was nisntioned that 
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' la maestra' would be doing the inEer\^iewing and why the intaryiev^s vmtm 
being conducted^ the people showed an intmediate sense of trust and cor* 
dially welcomed me into their homei*" Other interviewers reported similar 
racepttonSs 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOfl'ENDATlONS 

This study was Intended to be primarily descriptive rather than pre- 
scriptive* Its purpose was to provide empirically and edueationally rale* 
vant data to persons responsible for decisions concerning the educational 
opportunities of this region's Spanish-speaking citizens. Without atcenipt*- 
ing to Infringe on the decision-making sectors the author feels that certain 
salient conelusions and recommendations arc worthy of eonslderation* 

The overrriding conclusion is that the family background of Puerto 
Rican pupils Is generally compatable with and desiring of a bilingual/ 
bicultural approach to effective education* The major findings that lead 
to this cons 1 us ion were as follows i 

1) Puerto Rican parents have attained a limited level of formal 
educational and economic status-i yet they expressed high hopes 
for the educational and economic attainment of their children, 
A significant disparity was revealed between the educational 
aipirations and expectations they held for their children,' 

2) Although th^ parents were typically born in rural Puerto 
Rico, thler of f spring tended to have been born and reared in 
urban America, Yet their geographic and cultural background 
are far from forgotten in the home environment* 

3) The home environment was revealed to be clearly Spanish- 
dominant* Despite transictonal progress and prospects with 
respect to English proficiency, the. pupils' leaning toward 
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Spanl^h in aural*oral skills and social usage indicace ^hat 
their native language and culture should not be Ignored, oi^ 
suppressed in their educaUional queat for full self- and \ 
social' realisation. , \ 

4) The overwhelming majority of the parents expressed a favor- 
able attitude toward bilingualism and bilingual/bicultural 
education* 

5) The parents seemed Interested in education despite the visible 
SQcio**economic and linguistic-cultural barriers separating 
their families and the schools, . 

In light of these findings , the author would suggest consideration 
©f the following recommendations^ 

1) that the bilingual/bicultural program in these cities be ex- 
panded and Improved * 

2) that . more Spanish-speaking staff who are relevant and respon- 
sive to the needg of Puertc Rican pupils in mainland schools 
be trained and hired, 

3) that more realistic and relevant curriculum be developed and 
imp'lGniented, 

4) that more effective methods of selections training and account- 
ability nf teachers of Puerto Rlcan pupils In mainland schools 
be developed and implemented* 

5) chat a follow-up form be developed and used for intra-and 
Inter-city mobility of Puerto Rican pupils, 

6) that reform bo ©KCended beyond the schools to other areas 
affecting Puerto Uican famillGS, 

7) chat a more compi akansive and concrote community-school rela- 
tionship be established in both dirautiony* 



* la- 
in iuiiimar.y, Puerto Rlean parents place a high value on education 
despica the soclo^iconomic and culcural*linguisclc barriers they face 
on the mainland. It li Incumbent upon aiainland aducatora to capltalizt 
on the aiiots In the background of these pupils to tha benefit of our 
ciulti'^cultural society and citizenry. 
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APPENDIX 

HOm INTEHVIEW INSTRUhffiNT* AND RESULTS 



Name of child * 
Child's school: _____ 
Child 'a regular teacher: 
Child's home addrossi _ 



Nama of incervicwari 



Language of Intervigwi Spanish 201 _(9fy3_&7^)_ 

English 11 (5.2%) 
NR^; 6 



Parents iriterviewadj father 9 (3.9 %) both father and mother 23 (10.7% ) 

mother 159 (75.0% ) other 22 (10.4% ). 

NR: 6 

Date of interview: " ' ' : _ " 



Duration of Intorviewi 47.1, a- 10 ,4^ n-199 

The purposa of this interview Is to improve" the educational opportunities 
of the Spanish^speaking residents in (cj . ty) * A sample of Puerto 

Rlcan faniilies who have children in the public schools are being inter* 
viewed. You are asked to answer the following questionnaire as best 
and completely as possible* All information will be reported anonymously; 
so please be open and honest. 



^ This instrumGnt la not to be used or reproduced > in its entirety or in 
parti without the prior perniission of the authdrV _ 
NRi no response 
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l. Indicate the highest grade completed by each o£ the following family " 
nbers by circling thi appropiate number after each appUcabU mamber: 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 



0 K 1 2 3 



4 5 6 7 8 9 10 I II III IV 



Father 



x^5,8 ^^3,8 n^l52 



0 K i 2 3 4 



5 6 7 B 9 10 I II III IV 



Hother _ 



0 K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 I II III IV 



(Child) 



^^3.9 n^207 



Oldest 
Brother 



OKI 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 II HI IV 



v^ft.^ g^3,7 n^l28 



Youngast 
Brother, 



Oldest 
Sister 



^ K 1 2 3 4 T 6 7 8 "9 10 I II HI IV + 

-5^2.2 s^3,l n^l22 — 

0 K l" 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 I II HI IV + 

^^6.2 s^3.Q n^l37 



Youngest 
Sister 



0^ 1 2 3- 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 I H IH IV -t_ 
^t^l s^3.6 n^l21 — — 



2. If you could have your wish and (child) had the opportunity, how far wom 
you like (child) to go In school. (ClffiCK ONE) 



Id 



iTinish elGmentary school 

finish junior high school 

finish vocational school after 
Junior high school 

finish .regular high school 

finish Z^year college oc post 
high school vocational training 

finish 4*yGar college 

finish graduate or professlpnal 
-school •■ 



1 


f.5%) 


6 


f2.8%) 


53 


(24.4%) 


40 


C18.4'/.) 




(38.7%) 


. 33 


(IS. 2%) : 
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3. Since chings don't always turn out the way wt want them to, how far do 

you think (child) will probably or actually go in schooU (CHECK ONE) 

finish elementary schools 

finish junior high school 

finish vocational school after 
junior high school 



finish regular high schoolv 

finish 2-yaar collega or post ^ 
high school vocational training 

finish 4-year collega 

finish graduate or professional 
school 

mi 



3 


(1.4%) 


22 


(10.4%) 


26 


(12.2%) 


108 


(50.9%) 


19 


(9.0%) 


30 


(14.2%) 


4 


(1.9%) 


6 



4* What is your occupation at the present tin«i 
Father; s^1*1 n-218 

Mother! ^6;?^ s^ .9 ; n^218 

Principal language used at jobi j 

Pather j So. 18(21 ,9°/.) ; Ene. 65( 78 . 1%) . NR135 

Mother' .So. 11(36.7%). E^ ^ . 19(63.3%). NR188 

5. When (child) Is grovn. up, what kind of job would you like hlin/her to have 
(give example;;) , • 

x=4.3* .'—2.0 n-'?18 

6. Indicate the country (e.g., U.S. or P.R.) and setting (urban v. rural) of 

: ■ " " " "",;■;„",, , • ' '" . ' j 

birth for each of the follov?lng family mGtnbers. 

Indlcatel the number of years and cities of residence in the U.S. for each 

\ . . - . . .... . .. ■ 

of the following family memberi p 



* Based onWarneK's Scaly I 1 (high) through 7 (low) 
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Father 



Mother 



(CHILD) 



Count ryt 



PR 172 (99.4%) 
US 1 ( ,6%) 

NR 45 



PR 205 (99 *5?,) 
US 1 ( .5%) 
NR 12 



PR 144 (69,6;*) 
US 63 (30*47^ 
NR 1 1 



S e 1 1 infl ( c h e c k on e) 



Residence in 
present city (ys*) i. 



urban 71(41,0%) rural 102(59,0%) NR 41 



urban 85(41.3%) rural: 121(58,7%) NR 2 



urban 146(70,6%) rural 61(29.4%) NR 11 



K^,3^s^5,4,n^l89 



^4;9 >s-3 . 7;n-18i 



7* Indicate If you would like to eventually return to P,R, i 



Yea 145 (70,0%) 
No 62 (30,0%) 
NR 11 



8s Indicate if you would like (ehild) to eventually return to P.R, 
Yes 155 (78.9%) No 54 (21,1%) NR 9 



9. Does either of you belong to any socialV politicalj/educational or other 
organlzaUions, 

Please lis t ,2^ .5, n-218 

10, Indicate the level of language ability in English and Spanish by putting 
one of the following numbers in each columns 

1 * not at all . 

2. a little 

3, some ■ ' . 

4. pretty well 

5, excellently : 1 
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Understands 
English 


Speaks 
English 


Reads 
English 


Wrices 
Engliah 


1^2i8, fi^l.4j n^l44 


K^2,7, s^l.4p n^l46 


K^2.2, s^l.3, n«144 


x^l.9j s^l.23 n^l44 


X"*^.jj E"i*ij n—iyD 




K-^isCj S"**,w, n^zi^ 


x^iiQj S^i#U, n^^iu 


A^J«^j S=JL,Jj n^iyu 








Undei'stonds 
Spanish 


Speaks 
Spanish 


Heads 
Spanish 


Writes 
Spanish 


K^4.3, .8, n^l44 




K^3,8, s«1.3, n^l44 


x^3,7, s=l,3j n^l43 


K^4*3s ,8s n^211 


x^4*3, .7, n^211 


Ks3.5j s^l,4, n^211 


x^3,S, s^l,5, n*211 


x^3.9j s-l,Oj n^216 


x^3,8| s^l.Oj n^2l6 


K^2,l, s=l,3, n^216 


K^2*0^ n^2l6 



11* What language does ehild speak when with friends outside of class? 
(Check one) 

1, always Spanish 

2, moitly Spaniih 

• 3* roughly equal amount of ^^2.7, 3-1.3^ n-21Q 

Spanish and English 

4* mostly English 

5. always English 

■Rev i Hof f ma n B i_l A n %\id\_ _Ba_ck g^rqund _S chg^dii 1 OL__K^_24_^ 8^ _^ s - 7 . 4 ^ _ _ n- 2 1_7 

Indicate the response to the following 14 questions by underlining the 
appropiate answer* 

12, Do the fallowing speak to (child) in Spanish? 
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(a) Fachcr ■ i i • • « I • I • • • • « < • 

(b) Mother* i « 

(e) Grand fa Cher, 

(d) Grandmother, 

(a) Brothers and Sisters,, 

{ f ) Relatives , 



NEVER SO>ffiTI>ffiS 

NIEVER SO^^TiraS 

NEVER SOhffiTI>ES 

NEVER SO^ITIMIS 

NEVER SO^ffiTI^ffiS 

NEVER SOhfflTIMIS 



OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 

OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 

OFTEN MOSTLY Al^AYS 

OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 

OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 

OFTEN MOSTLY ALl^AYS 



■ # ■ # 



Dogs (child) spaak to the following in Spanish? 

(a) Father. . . . 

(b) Mothar, ...... 

(c) Grandfather.. 

(d) Grandmother*, 

(e) Brothers and Sisters, 
( £ ) Re la tivaa , , 



. . ■ . • 



SO^ffiTItffiS OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 
SO>ffiTI>ES OFTEN MOSTLY AIWAYS 



NEVER 
NEVER 

NEVER SOMETIMES OFTEN MOSTLY" AV^AYS 

SOMETIMES OFTEN 

SOIffiTIMS OFTEN 

SOMTIifflS OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 



NEVER 
l^VER 
NEVER 



MOSTLY ALWAYS 
MOSTLY ALWAYS 



Does (child's) FATHER speak to the following in Spanish? 

(a) Mother NEVER SOMETIMES OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 



(b) Brothers and Sisters * 



/ 



NEVER SOtffiTMS OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 



Does (child's) MOTHER speak to the following in Spanish? 

(a) Father NEVER SOMTI>ffiS OFTEN MpSTLY AWAYB 

(b) Brothers and Sisters. . NEVER SO>ffiTI>ffiS OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 

Do (child's) BROTHERS AND SISTERS speak to the following in Spanish? 

(a) Father , NEVER SOMETIhES OFTEN MOSTLY AU^AYS 

(b) Mother,., NEVER SOIffiTIMES OFTEN MOSTLY AmAYS 



Do the following watch television in Spanish? 

(a) Father., NEVER SOMETIMES OFTEN HQSTLY ALWAYS 
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(b) Mother, 

(c) (Child) 



NEVER SO>ffimffiS OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 

NEVER SObffiTIblES OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 

18. Do the following go to the movies where films are iihown in Spanish? 

(a) Father NEVER SOMETltffiS OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 

(b) Hother* * NEVER SO^ffiTMS OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 

(c) (Child) NEVER SO>ffiTIMES OFTEN MOSTLY ALWAYS 



19. Are radio programs v?hich are given in Spanish listened to in your homa? 

NEVER SOTIETIMES OFTEN MOSTLY AXi^AYS 

20. Indicate the language dominance of each of the following family members 
in the areas of unders tandina (cocnprehension) and speaking (eKpression) 
by having them choose the appropiate numbers 



SPANISH 



1 Can ( understand 



3 Can 



f understand \ 
1 speak ) 



2 Can / understand 
speak 



{understand ) 
speak J 

4 Can f understand ) 

I speak J 

5 Can ( understand. ) 

] speak J 



3 



ENGLISH 



Spanieh much better than English 



Spanish a little better than English 



Spanish and English about the same amount 



English a little better than Spanish 



English much better than Spanish 



Father 
Mother 
(Child) 



Understanding I 
^^1>7, s^ia, n«135 
y-1.2 , s^ ,6 , ns200 
K^2.4, s-'' .4. n-204 



Speaking: 

^1,6, ss ,9, n=133 
K-l,2i s- ,6, n-2Q0 



I 



erIc 
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^cvisod Moslev AttltudQ tQward Bilinfiua liam Scale> k=^4,3_7, s- .33, n"2Q6 

IndlcaEe the rcsponsi' to the following 20 queitions by putting one of the 
following numbers after each one* 

1* KOj of course not 

2* 1 don't think so 

3, Neither yes nor no. 

4. 1 think so 

5* Yes> of course 

21p Being bilingual (being able to underitand or speak two languages) 

has more advantages than disadvantages , ^ 

22. Both Puerto Ricons and Anglo-Americans should be bilingual.,,..,, _ 

23. Puorto Rican children should try to forget Spanish so they 

can improve their English . 

24. Being able to converse in two languages is a satisfying 

25 # If properly educated ^ Puerto Rican children have an unusual 

opportunity to become truly bilingual ...t.i... 

26. A good school will encourage the learning of Spaniah and the 
learning of English on the part of all pupils attending, , ........ 

27. Learning to spi^ak two languages takes more time than it is 

wo rth,! t ,.,•,.#,..«,«•.«... a. .... « . 

28. Being bilingual is a source of pride,,,,,,.*.,.,....,........,.,. 

29. Bilinguals ai'e happier than those who speak only one language,.,. _ 
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30. Btlingualism is so imporcant In Connecticut that all Connecticut 
schools should try very hard to teach both English and Spanish 
to every child', 



31p Bilinguallstn Is a handicap, 



• • • * 



32* Puerto Ricans can enjoy tha bast of two Gultures If they are 
proparly aducated and learn both English and Spanish 

33* One has to Just about become and Anglo and cut himaelf off from 
^cha Puerto Rican comniunity if he wants to become good with 
English, 



34* Puerto Ricans are proud of being able to apeak English,,*,* 

35. People who speak more than one language have cultural advantages, 

36* Billngualism Is a valuable tool which Puerto Ricans ihould learn 

to use well i,9<> ,,,«,•*,,#,•» 

f 

37* Bilingual paopla can be of more help than monolinguals in solving 
the world ' s problems * , , 



38* Many adults should study and learn a second language,,,. 

39, It is not worthwhile for an adult to study a second language 
because he will always have an accent* , 

40. Mos^t people of great Influence know only one language^ which 
indicates that schools should do a good job of teaching just 
one language., **. 



# i * ■ • 



• ,*,**4***««**,*Bia«gp,,*, ,,,,,*■,,! 
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. Which Language do you fall is more Important for (child) to learn 
CO spGflk and underscand (CHECK ONE) 

Spanlah 3 
English 17 (7.9%) 

Both aqually important 195 (90,7%) 
NR 3 
Which language do you feel ts more important for (child) to learn to 
read and write (CHECK ONE) 

Spaniih 7 (3^2%) 

English 16 (7>4%) 

Both equally import-ont 193 (89.4% ) 
NR 2 
Do you feel it Vforthwhile to have Puerto Rican history and culture 
taught in school hare? 

Yes 120 (98.6%) 

No 3 (1,4%) 

t 

NR 5 

Do you feel it TOrthwhile to teach Spanish-speaking children their 
basic subjects in Spanish while they learn English as a Second Language 
(CHECK ONE) 

Yea 19Q (88,8%) 

No 24 (11,2%) 

NR 5 

How many times did either of you visit the school this (1970-71) school 
year? (CfffiCK ONE) 
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2____ 

3 

4 

5_ ■ 



46. Does (child) wutch "Sesama Street" on television? (CHECK ONE) 

^es 95 (44.0%) 

No lU (56.0%) 

NR 12 

47, Arc you Interested In continuing your education? (CHECK ONE) 

Yes 121 (71.2%) 

No 49 (28.8%) 

NR 48 

t 



